REMBRANDT AND HIS” WORKS 
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THE GOLD WEIGHER, 


Ii. 
RemBranp7’s taste for etching seems to have been 
acquired early, and his fondness for it as an amusement 
must have occupied a large portion of his leisure. ‘“ Not 
& year passed after his commencement as a painter, with- 
out one or more beautiful productions emanating from 
his burin, until he had sent forth to the world about 
Vor. XXYV, 


three hundred and sixty-five prints. In this pursuit he 
appears to have been singularly careful to throw off a 
few impressions in the various states of his plate, dnd in 
numerous instances after making the most trifling altera- 
tions; this propensity he carried so far that, in a few in- 
stances, he has touched on finished works so as to destroy, 
in some measure ‘the beauty they previously — ; 
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It has been already stated that the principal object of 
these trials‘and alterations was to increase the number of 
prints for sale. Mr. Smith calls it an “innocent arti- 
fice,” and adds, that whatever benefit Rembrandt may 
have derived from it, “he could little have foreseen the 
consequences of thus multiplying his etchings on the ama- 
teur world; nor could it have entered into his conception 
that a print of the value of a few stuivers would, in the pro- 
cess of time, sell for sixty guineas; or a portrait of his 
friend Tolling, value perhaps five florins, fetch, at a public 
sale, one hundred and thirty guineas; or that the piece 
representing Christ healing the sick, which, for its singular 
excellence, sold on one occasion for one hundred guilders, 
(about eight pounds twelve shillings, the usual price being 
forty-five florins,) and thereby obtained the cognomen of 
the hundred guilder print, would at length sell for two 
hundred and fifty guineas.” Some years ago this plate was 
purchased by Alderman Boydell, who destroyed it after 
having taken a few impressions from it: hence the value 
of the prints became greatly enhanced. 

These productions appear to have cost the artist no 
previous study. ‘ The plate appears to have been taken 
in hand, and to the superficial observer a confusion of 
lines made, crossing each other in all directions; out of 
this seeming chaos his ready invention conceived, and 
his dexterous hand embodied, the subject which a little 
labour afterwards carried to perfection.” His skill in 
these works is illustrated by an anecdote related in con- 
nection with the celebrated print known as the landscape 
De la Moutarde. The Burgomaster Six was the only 
man of rank with whom Rembrandt associated, and with 
him he sometimes passed a few days in his house in the 
vicinity of Amsterdam, in which a painting-room was 
fitted up for the use of the artist. One day, being at 
dinner, Rembrandt could not relish his boiled beef with- 
out mustard; there was none in the house; and the bur- 
gomaster, desirous of pleasing his guest, immediately 
sent off one of his servants in haste to the city to procure 
some. Rembrandt, observing that he was rather a 
phlegmatic-looking person, offered to bet that he would 
make an etching before the man returned. The wager 
was immediately accepted, and Rembrandt forthwith 
having taken a prepared plate, commenced to sketch the 
landscape from the burgomaster’s window, comprising a 
view of Amsterdam, which he finished in his happiest 
style, with that vigour and lightness of touch peculiar to 
him, just before the servant arrived with the mustard; 
hence it was called the landscape De la Moutarde. An 
original impression from this plate is now said to be 
worth from thirty to forty guineas. 

Rembrandt made a great secret of his mode of etch- 
ing, and would allow no one to see him at work. He 
was equally secret in the composition of his colours, 
which no one seems to have inherited. On this sub- 
ject, Mr. Allan Cunningham remarks, “In the days of 

phael, and Rubens, and Vandyke, painters studied their 
colours as much as they did their oars ger they made 
frequent experiments, and to this much of the unattainable 
lustre of their pictures must be owing. On the contrary, 
the artists of this age allow other hands to prepare their 
colours, or, when they condescend to do it themselves, they 
refuse to bestow the study upon them which the applause 
bestowed upon mere force of colour shows to be quite neces- 
sary. Colour-making is now a trade by itself, and the 
splendour of our pictures is diminished.” 

Rembrandt seems to have had so many commissions 
as a portrait-painter, that he could afford to indulge his 
humour or caprice towards his employers. It is related 
of him, that being one day engaged on a large family 
picture, which was nearly finished, the sudden death of 
his monkey was announced to him. Deeply affected at 
the loss, he caused the body of the animal to be brought 
in, and, without any regard to the feelings of the family 
whose portraits he was engaged on, painted the likeness 
of his dead pet in a corner of the picture. Nor would 
he afterwards listen to the remonstrances of his em- 
ployers, but rather than erase the intruder, preferred to 

eep the picture. 
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In speaking cf the portraits of Rembrandt, Pilkington 
says that they are “ eonfessedly excellent; but by his 
being accustomed to imitate nature exactly, and the nature 
he imitated being always of the heavy kind, his portraits, 
though admirable in respect to likeness and the look of life, 
want grace and dignity in the airs and attitudes. In regard 
to other particulars, he was so exact in giving the.true_re- 
semblance of the persons who sat to him, that he distin- 
guished the prominent feature and character in every face, 
without endeavouring to improve or embellish it. Many of 
his heads display such a minute exactness as to show even 
the hairs of the beard, and the wrinkles of old age; yet, at 
a proper distance, the whole has an astonishing effect; and 
every portrait appears as if starting from the canvas. Thus, 
a picture of his maid-servant, placed at the window of his 
house in Amsterdam, is said to have deceived the passengers 
for several days. De Piles, when he was in Holland, not 
only ascertained the truth of this fact, but purchased the 
portrait, which he esteemed as one of the finest. ornaments 
of his cabinet.” 

Mr. Smith has some interesting observations on the 
portraits of this great artist. 

Unlike the Italian artists, who too frequently sought to 
impress on the countenance the wealth and greatness of the 
individual by a proud and lofty expression, and a corre- 
sponding air and attitude ; or, ren those of the Flemish 
school, in which may frequently be noticed an affected style 
and gesture, Rembrandt, eager only to obtain a faithful 
representation of nature, found it to consist in simplicity of 
expression, individuality of character, and an unconstrained 
action ; hence his portraits possess so much the look of 
reality, that, without stopping to inquire as to the fidelity 
of the likeness, or whom it represents, we feel satisfied with 
the picture, and pay liberally for the portrait of a person 
whom we never knew or heard of, and of one that, perhaps, 
neither possesses grace or beauty to recommend it. 

If Rembrandt was ignorant of the undefined forms of the 
beau-idéal, he knew.how to fascinate by the more seductive 
appearance of reality ; and although he may not have suc- 
ceeded in defining a.goddess or a hero, he was not insensible 
to softness and amenity in the one sex, and gentlemanly 
ease and demeanour in the other. That he may have some- 
times sacrificed to picturesque effect more than pleased the 
generality of his sitters, is not unlikely ; and this propen- 
sity may have in some measure abridged his commissions, 
and left him at leisure to indulge in what appears to have 
been a favourite aiid te painting of his own por- 
trait, and etching; for Houbraken observes, that he never 
scrupled to subdue most important parts in his pictures in 
order to obtain effect, and no entreaties could cure that pro- 
pensity, his constant reply to the critic being, “ A picture is 
complete when the painter has done with it ;” and hence it 
has been critically said, “‘ that he would sacrifice the face of 
a Cleopatra, to give effect to a pearl, or cast a whole figure 
into half-tone, in order to give force to a scroll or a letter 
which the person might have in his or her hands.” 

The same sentiment which gives such interest and value 
to his portraits is equally diffused throughout his historical 
and other subjects, with the addition of the most perfect 
unity of , and propriety of ordonnance, so-that every 
individual present is not only essential to the composition, 
but also necessary to the passing scene ; in reference, there- 
fore to these qualities, it is not too much to assert that, 
among the whole catalogue of eminent painters, none em- 
bodied in his subjects greater strength of expression, both 
in look and gesture, than Rembrandt; and however much 
his glowing colour, and the matchless magic of his chiaro- 
scuro, may tend to excite admiration, it is the presence of 
this soul of art—expression, which constitutes the chief 
excellence of his works, and must ever claim our unbounded 
applause. 

is landscapes, which are the rarest of his works, owe 
much of their beauty to the skilful adaptation of this prin- 
ciple. Large portions of his scenes are generally veiled in 
broad shadows and strong half-tints, relieved partially but 
vividly with streams of light floating over the surface of 
the middle ground, or flickering tenderly on some promi- 
nent object. These estimable productions of his pencil may 
rather be styled reminiscences of nature in her grandest 
forms, than exact views of any part of Holland. 

One of Rembrandt's choicest performances is the 
picture of ‘‘ The Woman taken in Adultery,” now in the 
National Gallery. This picture was painted in 1644 for 
the Burgomaster Six, in whose family it long remained, 
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and was preserved with the utmost care in a cabinet, of 
which the owner kept the key. At the time of the revo- 
lution it was offered for sale, and bought by M. la Fon- 
taine, a picture-dealer, who, not finding a purchaser in 
Paris, brought it to London, and sold it to Mr. Anger- 
stein for five thousand pounds. Mrs. Jameson says that 
as it is a chef-d’euvre of the master, it would now be 
difficult to estimate its value. 

In a critical notice of this picture in Mrs. JAMESON’S 
Handbook to the Public Galleries of Art in and near 
London, the accomplished writer says, ‘“ Rembrandt has 
here made a remarkable use of-his skill as a colourist, to 
render the subject intelligible. The eye falls at once upon 
the woman, who is dressed in white, passes then to the 
figure of Christ, (which, next to her, is the most strongly 
lighted,) and so goes on to Peter, to the Pharisees, to the 
soldiers, till at length it penetrates through the transparent 
gloom into the interior of the temple, with its high altar 
and worshippers, all teeming with a sort of fantastic mys- 
tical splendour, half veiled by a solemn obscurity.” 

Hazlitt notices this picture thus :— 

A picture prodigious in colouring, in light and shade, in 
penciling, in solemn effect—but that is nearly all: “of out- 
ward show, elaborate; of inward, less exact.”” The Christ 
has considerable seriousness and dignity of aspect. The 
marble pavement, of which the light is even dazzling; the 
figures of the two rabbis to the right, radiant with crimson, 
green, and azure ; the back-ground, which seems like some 
rich oil-colour smeared over a golden ground, and where 
the eye staggers on from one abyss of obscurity to another 
—place this picture in the first rank of Remurandt’s won- 
derful performances. If this extraordinary genius was the 
most Jiteral and vulgar of draughtsmen, he was the most 
ideal of colourists. 

Dr. Waagen says, “Of all Rembrandt's cabinet pic- 
tures, this perhaps holds the first:place.. In general, we 
admire in the pictures of this master, the magical éffect-of 
the deep chiaro-scuro, the bold conception, and the admira- 
ble handling. Here, however, it is notsonly the bright, full, 
gold tone, by which the principal figures are relieved from 
the dark back-ground, that attracts us, but the beauty and 
intelligibleness of the composition, the manifold atid just 
expression of the heads, the delicate execution, combined 
with the most solid impasto*. How much more powerful 
is this expression of the deepest compassion and sympathy 
in Christ, of bitter repentance in the woman, in spite of the 
ordinary, nay, ugly countenances, than the most beautiful 
forms taken from the antique, according to general prin- 
ciples of beauty, such as we see in Mengs, and so many 
highly-extolled painters, who have acted upon a theory of 
beauty, but whose figures are destitute of that life and soul 
which the genuine feeling of the artist, in accordance with 
the spirit of his subject, can alone breathe into them.” 

Somewhat similar in mode of treatment is the wonder- 
ful picture by the same ariist now in the Dulwich Gal- 
lery; in which reality is given to the most unreal of all 
subjects—a dream. In regarding Rembrandt's treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Jacob’s Dream,” we feel that the artist has 
risen to the sublimity of the inspired idea: “ And he 
dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and 
the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels 
of God ascending and descending on it.” (Gen. xxviii. 
12.) We can scarcely imagine without trembling, the 
kind of picture which almost any other artist would have 
produced on this subject. “Sublime indeed as is the idea, 
the realization of it in a picture, seems to be ridiculous : 
but Rembrandt’s ladder is a gradated burst of light 
opening from the heavens, and occupied by floating 
winged figures, of a strange, mysterious, undefined form. 
The sleeping figure of Jacob is but dimly seen amid the 
obscurity which pervades the other parts of the scene. 
There is perhaps no other picture in which so much is 
left to the imagination, and which, at the same time, so 
completely satisfies it. 

When, with the mind fully impressed with these two 


_* Dr. Waagen makes frequent use of this term. It refers to the degree 
of thickness with which the colour is laid on. In some of Rembrandt's 
pictures the impasto is so thick as to project in ridges from the canvas; 
while in the pictures of other artists, it is so thin that the threads of the 
canvas may be detected through it. 
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productions, we turn to the full-sized portrait of a Jew 
merchant in the National Gallery, we can scarcely sup- 
pose it to have been painted by the same master. In 
this picture, we see a man somewhat advanced in years, 
and of an austere countenance, resting with both his 
hands on a stick. “The attitude is very simple and 
unstudied, the head full of nature, and the whole picture 
presents an admirable example of that broad masterly 
style of painting, of those glowing full tones in the flesh, 
which, contrasted with masses of shadow, produce an 
effect so surprising.” 

After giving a detailed notice of six hundred and 
fourteen pictures by Rembrandt, Mr. Smith remarks that 
the list “sufficiently proves that he was a most ardent 
lover of his profession, and a diligent and industrious man ; 
and if further attestation of this were necessary, a list of 
drawings of perhaps triple the number might be made from 
the public and private coliections in England, France, and 
Holland; and then add to these a notice of his etchings, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty-five pieces, exclusive 
of the numerous examples of variations in the same plates. 
Surely no reflecting mind can contemplate such an accumu- 
lation of objects of genius and yer without being 
struck with surprise, mingled with regret, that a man so 
gifted should have experienced the difficulties which he 
appears to have undergone at the close of a life devoted so 
assiduously to his profession.” 

We learn from the same authority, that the numerous 
beautiful drawings by Rembrandt, which were found in 
his sketch-books and folios at the sale of his effects, 
were lightly esteemed by his countrymen, and it was not 
until nearly a century had elapsed that they attracted 
much attention. Such is their value at the present time’ 
that. in some cages they fetch prices little inferior to those 
of fis pictures. ~ “‘ Most of these estimable productions 
appgar to have been thrown off with a careless rapidity of 


- hand; as if he feared that the fleeting idea would escape him, 
+ and probably were done during his leisure hours, after the 


laboars.of the day had ceased, and when, like mest of his 
countrymen, he had sat down to enjoy the soothing plea- 
sures of the pipe;_it was then he sketched with a broad- 
nibbed pen, in a bold, free, and hasty manner, whatever 
presented itself to-his mind, or had occupied his previous 
thoughts. History, familiar life, landscape, and animals, 
were-equally at his command; to these he afterwards gave 
breadth by a wash in bistre, and occasionally heightened 
them*with white.” 

Our frontispiece is copied from an etching by Rem- 
brant, dated. 1639. This etching is known under the 
appellation of the “ Gold Weigher.” The principal 
figure is a portrait of Utenbogaerd. 





ALL HOLLOW. 


I stoop beneath a hollow tree. 
The wind it hollow blew, 
I thought upon this hollow world, 
And all its hollow crew. 
Ambition and its hollow schemes, 
The hollow hopes we follow ; 
Imagination’s hollow dreams, 
All hollow, hollow, hollow! 


A crown, it is a hollow thing, 
And holiow heads oft wear it; 
The hollow title of a king, 
What hollow hearts oft bear it. 
No hollow smiles, nor honied wiles, 
Of ladies fair I’ll follow, 
For beauty sweet, is all deceit, 
All hollow, hollow, hollow ! 


The hollow patriot but betrays 
The hollow dupes who heed him ; 
The hollow critic vends his praise 
To hollow knaves who feed him. 
The hollow friend who takes your hand, 
Is but a summer swallow ; 
‘Whaite’er I see is like this tree, 
All hollow, hollow, hollow! 
Joun Hottow. 


Holloway 
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NATURAL HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT 
OF CAGE-BIRDS. 





Tue Brackcar. (Curruca atricapilla.) 


Oh! fair befall thee, gay Fauvet, 

With trilling song and crown of jet; 

Thy pleasant notes with joy I hail, 

Floating on the vernal gale. 

Far hast thou flown on downy wing, 

To be our guest in early spring; 

In that first dawning of the year, 

Pouring a strain as rich and clear, 

As is the Ouzel’s mellow lay, 

Tn later hours of flowery May. 
Minstrelsy of the Woods. 


Tue song of the Blackcap is deemed scarcely inferior 
to that of the nightingale; it is, therefore, no wonder 
that this bird should be in great request for the cage. 
It has also many engaging ways, which prove that it 
becomes tolerably well reconciled to captivity, and which 
endear it to its owners. It is likewise more hardy, and 
not so exclusively a feeder on insects as many of the 
other warblers. With the exception of the redbreast, 
all the. warblers leave our climate during winter, and 
reappear with the livery of spring. All these birds are, 
by some writers, included under the general term of 
Fauvette. Their return brings great animation and 
beauty to our summer scenery, while it is important to 
the welfare of our crops, on account of the number of 
insects destroyed by these birds. 

The blackcap arrives in England about the middle of 
April. Towards the end of that month, or the begin- 
ning of May, it commences its nest. The male bird is 
most assiduous in his cares for his mate and his young 
brood. At intervals he pours forth his enlivening 
strains, from the top branch of a bush or tree in the 
vicinity. Here his appearance may be noted, and will 
be found to differ considerably from that of the female. 
The plumage is of a sober and uniform tint, but the bird 
is handsome and sprightly in his form. The head is of a 
dull black; the throat and breast are grey, fading into a 
paler tint in the under part of the body. The upper 
parts are also grey, but tinged with dull green inclining 
to black. The quills and tail feathers are dusky, 
inclining to green at the margins. In the female bird 
the head is of a reddish brown instead of black, and the 
whole of the plumage is of a darker tint, and more 
distinctly inclining to green. The female is also rather 
larger and heavier than the male. 

The place chosen by the pair for building their nest is 
at no great distance from the ground, in a thick hedge, 
bush, or brake; they form it of loose vegetable fibres, 
lining it with the same, occasionally mixed with moss, or 
wool, or hair. The eggs are four or five in number, of 
a pale reddish brown, obscurely marked with a deeper 
shade of the same colour, and with grey. The young 
bimls of both sexes, when first fledged, resemble the 
femate. They leave the nest at an early period, espe- 
cially if disturbed. Following their parents as well as 
they can, they hop from branch to branch, but gather 
closely together at the roosting time. The whole family 
may then be observed perched on one branch, the male 
at one end, the female at the other, and the little ones in 
the middle 
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On the first arrival of the blackcap, sect food is not 
to be had, and the birds are fain to content themselves 
with the ripe berries of the ivy. “ By the time the ivy- 
berries are over,” says a faithful observer, “ the little 
green larve of the small moths will be getting plentiful, 
rolled up in the young shoots and leaves: then is this 
their chief food until the strawberries and cherries 
become ripe; after that there is no want of fruit. or 
berries till their return, and there is no sort of fruit or 
berry that is eatable or wholesome that they will refuses 
After they have cleared the elder-berries in autumn they 
immediately leave us.” 

The song of the blackcap is rich, clear, and rapid 
The bird appears much excited while singing ; the throat 
is inflated, the body obliquely inclined, and the! head 
elevated. The trilling of this bird is remarkable ‘for 
the swells and cadences given to the same trill, and, these 
are accompanied by a strong convulsive motion of. the 
throat. An able ornithologist says of this delightful 
bird, “It has indeed the wildest and most witching 
notes of all our warblers; it has not, certainly, the volume 
and variety of the nightingale, neither has it the ineffably 
sweet chant of the garden warbler; but its notes take one by 
surprise, and the changes, and especially the trills, are finer 
than those of any other bird. The song, when the bird is at 
rest, appears to be, by turns, like those of several birds; but 
it transposes them into a lower, or rather a minor key, and 
finishes off with variations of its own; and, as is the case 
with the works of the more impassioned musical composers, 
the ver nius (so to speak) of the bird, interferes with 
the melody, and a sort of indescribable wildness is the 
character of the whole.” 

The blackcap sings more constantly than most other 
warblers, yet it often escapes unnoticed, being a shy 
and retired bird; but in spots where it finds itself unmo- 
lested, it will often choose a conspicuous station, such as 
the topmost bough of a low tree, or the extremity of one 
of the branches, from which it pours forth its song, 
The sound of footsteps will cause it suddenly to drop 
from its elevation into the midst of the thickest bush, 
but there it will soon after resume its song, being appa- 
rently conscious of the security of its retreat. In the 
early part of the season, while the birds subsist on 
vegetable food, the song is less rich and powerful than 
at a later period. 

Too often do we hear the blackcap described as the 
gardener’s enemy, on account of the currants, rasp- 
berries, &c., that it consumes; but without the labours 
of this very bird, those currants and raspberries would 
probably have never come to perfection. The number 
of caterpillars destroyed by the warblers in the spring, 
would have prevented the coming to maturity of ten 
times the quantity of fruit destroyed by these birds. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned that the blackcap is a 
very frequent visitor of fruit gardens in retired spots, 
and that its depredations are by no means inconsiderable, 
It swallows currants with rapidity, and with much appa- 
rent satisfaction. Raspberries and other soft fruits are 
equally acceptable, and its bill may frequently be seen 
stained with the juice. So intent is it on its feast 
among the fruit trees, that it may be approached at such 
times, and better observed than in any other situation. 
Its fondness for vegetable food is a chief cause why this 
bird may be kept, in a healthy state, in a cage, with 
better success than some of the other warblers, whose 
propensities are more decidedly insectivorous. It is for 
the same reason, probably, that some few blackcaps 
generally linger in the warmest spots in the south of the 


- kingdom during winter. In such places they meet with 


plenty of wild berries, and contrive to subsist on them 
while their fellows are seeking more luxurious fare in 
another climate. The blackcap has been seen in Surrey 
in December, and shot in Kent in January. 

The oécurrence of this bird in winter is, however, very 
rare, or very little noted in England. The main body 
of. blackcaps leave our islands in September, but do. not 
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appear to extend their winter migrations very far to the 
‘southward. These birds are found throughout Europe, 
and in the isles of the Atlantic. In the northern parts of 
Earope they are merely summer visitants, and according 
to Temminck, they are rare beyond the Apennines and 
Pytenees. In the south of Italy they are permanent 
residents, as also at Madeira. The Italian name of the 
blackcap is Caponera d'edera, in allusion to its fondness 
for ivy-berries, and the bird is ranked among the 
Bevafico, or fig-eating birds, so much prized for the 
table in Italy. Among the Germans, the blackcap has 
the name of the Monk or the Moor on account of the 
black or brown cap which covers the top of the head, 
and which they thus liken to the cowl or the turban, 
The French give it the title of La Fauvette a téte noir. 

In confinement, the blackcap is lively and interesting : 
it is more easily preserved than some other warblers, and 
sings almost uninterruptedly the whole year round. The 
song is often prolonged, like that of the nightingale, to a 
late hour, and is commenced at dawn. The female sings 
also, though in an inferior degree. On account of her 
song, as well as from her having a brown, instead of a 
black cap on the head, she has been mistaken for another 
species. The affection of these birds, not only for each 
other, but for those that have the care of them, makes 
them pleasing inmates of a cage. The blackcap will 
utter a peculiar note when his master approaches the cage, 
and will flutter towards the bars as if anxious to break 
through the obstacle. When allowed the run of a room, 
this bird will equally display its familiarity. “A young 
male,” says Bechstein, “ which I had put in the hot-house 
for the winter, was accustomed to receive from my hand, 
every time I entered, a meal-worm; this took place so 
regularly that immediately on my arrival he placed him- 
self near the little jar where I kept the meal-worms. If 
I pretended not to notice this signal, he would take flight 
and passing close under my nose, immediately resume 
his post; and this he repeated, sometimes striking me 
with his wing, till I satisfied his wishes and his im- 
patience.” 

There are various ways of procuring these birds for 
the cage. The young ones, taken towards the months of 
August and September, are generally preferred. Their 
song is said to have more melody, and they are also 
more easily obtained than old birds, which are extremely 
wary, and will often resist the most tempting bait. To 
accustom young birds to a cage, the extremities of the 
wings are tied, and they are fed with the paste used for 
nightingales, which is rendered more attractive if mixed 
with elder-berries or meal-worms. If young birds are 
to be brought up from the nest, they will be found rather 
a troublesome charge, requiring extreme cleanliness, and 
much care in their management. They are taken when 
half fledged, that is, when they are about nine days old, 
and fed in the same manner as young nightingales. 
Their cage must be covered with dry moss, regularly 
renewed twice a day. A liquid paste, composed of yolk 
of egg, bruised hemp-seed, and crumbs of bread, is 
sometimes given to them, and when they can eat alone, 
a little minced parsley is added to it. This diet must be 
used with caution, for it is apt to fatten them too quickly. 
As a corrective, they are supplied with fruit, such as 
mellow pears, or apples, figs, grapes, and the lesser fruits. 
When established as a cage-bird, the blackcap may be 
fed on bruised hemp-seed and bread as its ordinary fare ; 
but a variety of other food must be used to keep it in 
health, such as the fruits above-mentioned, and a supply 
of caterpillars and other insect diet. A supply of elder- 
berries, dried for winter use, will be found a valuable 
addition to its food. The bird is very fond of them, and 
when soaked in water, they recover their freshness, and 
afford wholesome diet. Facility for bathing is also 
essential in warm weather. 

This bird becomes exceedingly restless at the period 


of the autumnal migration of its species. It is especially 
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agitated daring the night and\at;the period of full mgon 
and often becomes sickly in; consequence. The most 
formidable disease. of the blackcap is decline, to which 
it is more subject than nightingales, though in other 
respects the ailments of these birds are similar. The 
treatment for decline in the blackcap is to feed it with a 
quantity of meal-worms and ants’ eggs, and to impregnate 
the drinking water with iron, by putting a nail into it. 
An attack of apoplexy or paralysis in this bird is some- 
times curedeby thaking it swallow two or three drops of 
olive oil. Bechstetf* says, *I lately had the pleasure of 
seeing the success of this Ata 3 on a bird of this 
species, suffering from an apoplectic fit, and which 
dragged his little paralysed foot about the ruom where he 
lived uncaged; he is now quite recovered, very gay, and 
actives his‘song was never before so delightful to me.” 

The blackeap has been preserved in a cage for ten 
years; but the ordinary duration of its life is reckoned at 
five or six. It is said that the song of this bird may be 
improved by placing it within hearing of a nightingale, 
but probably most persons would prefer its own natural 
strains. 





MouurrrupeEs of penguins were swarming together in some 
nee of the island (Noir Island, on the coast of Tierra del 

nego) among the bushes and “tussac” (a thick rushy 
kind of grass) near the shore, having gone there for the 
purpose of moulting, and rearing their young. They were 
very valiant in self-defence, and ran, open-mouthed, by 
dozens at any one who invaded their territory, little know- 
ing how soon a stick could scatter them on the grown. 
The young were good eating, but the others proved to be 
black and tough, when cooked. The manner in which 
they feed their young is curious and rather amusing. The 
old bird gets on a little eminence, and makes a great noise 
(between quacking and braying), holding its head up in the 
air, as if it were haranguing the penguinnery, while the 

oung one stands close to it, but a little lower. ‘The old 
bird, having continued its clatter for about a minute, puts 
its head down, and opens its mouth widely, into which the 
young one thrusts its head, and then appears to suck from 
the throat of its mother for a minute or two, after which 
the clatter is repeated, and the young one is again fed; this 
continues for about ten minutes. 1 observed some which 
were moulting make the same noise, and then apparently 
swallow what they thus supplied themselves with; so in 
this way I suppose they are furnished with subsistence 
during the time they cannot seek it in the water,— Voyages 
of the Adventure and Beagle. 


Wotves howl more frequently when the weather is about 
to change to wet. They grovel with the nose in the earth, 
instead of digging with their paws, when they wish to con- 
ceal a part of their food or the droppings about their lairs, 
The parent wolves punish their whelps if they emit. a 
scream of pain; they bite, maltreat, and drag them by the 
tail, till they have learned to bear pain in silence. olf- 
hunters commonly assert, that the animal is weak in the 
loins, and when first put to speed that his hind-quarters 
seem to waver; but when warmed, that he will run without 
halting from the district where he has been hunted, taking 
a direct line for some favourite cover, perhaps forty miles or 
more in distance. On these occasions he will leap upon 
walls above eight feet high, cross rivers obliquely with the 
current, even if it be the Rhine, and never offer battle un- 
less he be fairly turned; then he will endeavour to cripple 
the opponent by hasty snaps at the fore-legs, and resume 
his route. The rea of a wolf is readily distinguished 
from that of a dog, by the two middle claws being close 
together, while in the dog they are separated; the marks, 
however, when the wolf is at speed and the middle toes 
are separated, can be determined by the claws being deeper 
and the impression more hairy; the print is also longer 
and narrower, and the ball of the foot more prominent. 
Inferior in wily resources to the fox, the wolf is never- 
theless endowed with great sagacity. His powers of scent 
are very delicate, his hearing acute, and his habits always 
cautious. The European variety is naturally a beast of the 
woods; those of the arctic regions and of the ———- 
Russia and Tartary have different manners, probably fram 
necessity, not choice,—Cou. H. Smitn’s History of Dogas 
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SENSIBILITY TO PRAISE. 


As the sensibility to praise is found more or less in every 
man; and, though given us by our Creator for the wisest 
purposes, liable, like every other Hews of our nature, 
to be abused, it may not be amiss briefly to state the three 
leading distinctions that belong to the subject. . . . . 

The highest merit is to learn and practice virtue for its 
own reward ; not, indeed, to be insensible to the praise of 
others,—to receive it when reasonably offered, and even to 
enjoy it, but to receive it and enjoy it rather as a good that 
is properly an attendant on the performance of meritorious 
actions, than as the original object to be attained by them,— 
as an attendant on good actions, not the object of them. In 
this manner the character is kept modest and reasonable, and 
is left susceptible of the highest motives which can be 
inspired by virtue and religion; and yet it is not required 
from. any man to make vain efforts to exclude from his 
feelings that coincident pleasure which we are by nature 
formed to derive from the applause of our fellow-creatures : 
so to understand virtue, and so to practice it, seems the 
highest merit. : 

The next merit is to perform good actions from the love 
of true glory: that is, from sensibility to praise, but to 
praise bestowed on actions that are themselves praiseworthy, 
that are really meritorious, and the proper objects of moral 
approbation. This, though not the highest merit of which 
human nature is capable, is still merit. 

What I have now, in the third and last plaee, to mention, 
is, sensibility to praise, however procured,—to praise when 
given to actions, whether meritorious or not,—whenever 
given by mistake to supposed qualities or actions not really 
existing. To this last description of sentiment belongs 
vanity, under all its whimsical, contemptible, and prevail- 
ing forms; to the second (the love of true glory) belongs 
self-estimation ; to the first (the love of virtue) belongs the 
high consciousness of purity and right. 

n certain respects all these are connected with and bor- 
dering upon each other; and the confounding of them 
together, and the attributing indiscriminately to each, or to 
all, the praise or censure that belongs exclusively to some 
one of them, is the great fallacy of the licentious moralists ; 
Rochefoucault and Mandeville, for instance. 

It is the fault too, or mistake, often of men of the world; 
and of all who have more acuteness in their understandings 
than kindness in their temperaments ; a fault very visible 
in their writings, and for ever in their conversation. 

These three descriptions of sentiment are, however, all 
essentially different in themselves ; and it is no unprofitable 
amusement for a philosophic mind to observe, in its own 
instance, and in the instances of others, the various combi- 
nations and alternations of these different principles,—the 
love of virtue, the love of true glory, and the love of mere 


raise. 
It is the last—the love of mere praise—which is the ori- 
ginal and first rude impulse of nature. 

By education and reflection this is [poy improved 
into the second, the love of glory, and at length elevated 
into the first, the love of virtue. But it may happen that 
this conversion of the one into the other—this happy im- 
provement of the moral character, may never take place at 
all, or at least very imperfectly. 

Of all mortals, those who are the most unfortunately 
situated in this respect, and the least likely to receive this 
improvement, are the rulers of the earth, kings and princes, 
those who have a merit in the eyes of others, independent 
of their own personal good qualities: in like manner, all 
who belong to the privileged orders of society, the nobility 
of a country, its gentry, and men of family and distinction. 

The same observations may even descend, more or less, to 
every man, who, from any advantage whatever, not only of 
birth or fortune, but even of personal appearance, of beauty, 
strength, or activity, possesses any merit in the eyes of 
others which is not properly his own, any merit which 
he does not strictly earn by the superiority of his under- 
standing, or of his virtue.—Smytue’s Lectures on the French 
Revolution. 








FUNGUS OF THE BIRCH USED AS FOOD. 
Tue Fuegians seemed to think the excrescences which 
grow on the birch-trees, like the gall-nuts on the oak, an 
estimable dainty. They offered us several, some as large as 
an apple, and seemed surprised at our refusal.— Voyages of 
the p> ne and Beagle. 
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THE ART OF READING. 


IV. INVENTION oF THE PHonic MetHop—Lire 
OF OLIVIER, ITs INVENTOR. 


RETURNING to Germany, as the land in which educa- 
tion has been studied in a manner in some degree com- 
mensurate with its importance, we find that, in 1797, a 
reading-frame, or large case filled with letters, each of 
which was mounted on a separate piece of board, was in- 
troduced by the Rev. Mr. Gieseler, and first used in the 
free school at Leipzig. This was found to be a useful 
help in the school-room, for words could now be com- 
posed and separated into parts, at the discretion of the 
teacher. 

About this time a distinguished teacher of the French 
language at Dessau, L. H. F. Oxivier, discovered the 
germ of the Phonic method, or rather he so diligently 
inquired into all pre-existent schemes, as to gather 
together all the gleams of such a method which began 
to show themselves in other quarters. Be this as it 
may, Olivier visited Leipzig, Halle, Berlin, &c. at the 
end of the last and commencement of the present 
century, as the possessor of an important secret, and 
the works in which he announced it to the public were 
entitled, 1. ‘‘ The Art of Teaching to Read and Write 
well on peculiar, true, most simple, and unerring Funda- 
mental Principles: a new and happy Discovery, appli- 
cable to every Language.” 2.“ On the Character and 
Value of Good Methods of Instruction.” 3. “ Testimo- 
nies in Favour of Olivier's Methods.” Dessau, 1804. 

In the first of these publications Olivier gives an 
account of the discovery of the Phonic Method, writ- 
ing in a pompous strain, and in exceedingly difficult 
German. In the preface he acknowledges, with the 
warmest expressions of gratitude, the patronage of His 
Serene Highness Prince Leopold of Dessau. In a dedi- 
cation to his Highness he says, “ You called into exist- 
ence the celebrated institution, in whose lap I first con- 
ceived and nourished the idea which led to the method, 
which I now publish for the benefit of the most interesting 
portion of mankind, Your generous support enabled me to 
establish a private institution, wherein I found means to 
enlarge and improve my views, and test their efficiency ; 
and, lastly, when, with Scher objects in view, I wished to 
resign my situation in this establishment, you not only 
released me from my duties, but left me in full possession 
of your munificent grant, thus enabling me to devote m 
life exclusively to the promotion of my work for the wel- 
fare of mankind.” 

From a large collection of high-sounding sentences, 
we glean the following particulars. 

Olivier was a native of French Switzerland, and what 
deserves to be particularly noticed, the German lan- 
guage, which he arranged in a beautifully systematic 
manner, for the purposes of elementary instruction, was 
a foreign tongue to him. In 1778, having finished his 
education at Lausanne, he accepted an offer to enter a 
noble family in Livonia as private tutor. He had im- 
bibed a lively interest for the great cause of education 
from the works of Locke, Rousseau, Rollin, Basedow, 
and others. His journey to the place of his destina- 
tion he notices in the following terms:—“ In June 
of this year I travelled over a portion of France, the 
Netherlands, and Holland, towards Amsterdam. From 
thence I took ship, and partly by sea and partly by land I 
arrived safety at Riga. After resting here some days, I set 
out for my destination some way up the country. I found 
the father of my pupils to be a highly intelligent person, 
a good old German proprietor; my pupils were two fine 
healthy boys.” The younger of the two, about seven 
years of age, was very backward in education, appa- 
rently quite ignorant of the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. This was most evident in his reading, in which 
he had had lessons during two years, and was still engaged 
in spelling without any apparent success. This poor 
boy had acquired a very common habit of guessing, a 
habit consequent, perhaps, on the spelling method ;—if 
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a dozen easy words were placed before him, he would 
perhaps be right in a few, wrong in most, but he would 
guess at all. This case convinced Olivier that spelling 
was, for the most part, a useless and cumbersome 
operation, depending chiefly upon memory, but of no 
use in the production of good reading*. His next, 
or rather his first step to avoid this evil and its 
consequences, and to make some advance towards a 
bette? method was to adopt a practice, since known as 
the Hamiltonian method. He piaced some interesting 
little story before his pupil, and made him first read, as 
well as he was able, all the monosyllabic words in it. If 
the child failed in the correct pronunciation of any word, 
the teacher pronounced it several times distinctly, causing 
the child at the same time to look attentively at the 
printed characters, and then to repeat the word after 
him. Having by such means mastered the monosyl- 
lables, he proceeded to the disyllables, and so on, finally 
permitting the pupil to read all the words in their proper 
order, thus enabling him to get at the sense of the story, 
for which his appetite had been sufficiently sharpened by 
the preliminary exercises. The principle which Olivier 
had in view, was to impress upon the mind of the child 
the physiognomy (written or printed) of the word about 
to be pronounced, by repeatedly directing his eyes to the 
letters, as the single features of which it was composed. 
Thus he avoided the common disagreement between 
the senses of hearing and seeing, which is so puzzling to 
a child, who is made first to spell a word, and then to 
pronounce something quite different from the sounds 
resulting from the spelling process; but as he proceeded 
the defects of this method became more and more appa- 
rent; he found that it required the constant superin- 
tendence of the teacher, and that it could not be em- 
ployed in a large class of children. Moreover, it over- 
loaded the memory of the child, for, at every new word, 
the child was required to learn a new series of letters, 
and thus he had to distinguish as many groups as there 
are words in the language, thus subjecting him to the 
evil which we are told a Chinese has to undergo before 
he is able to read his mother tongue. Still the system 
was less pernicious than the old method, for the reason 
above stated. 

But we must now let M. Olivier speak for himself, 
reserving, however, the editorial privilege of curtailing 
his unwieldy and almost interminable sentences, (for he 
has indeed what Diesterweg justly pronounces “ Ein 
schwerfalliger stylus,”) and omitting many details which 
are not essential to the subject. 

The result of my teaching was so satisfactory, that at the 
end of the second year the boy had attained a remarkable 
skill in reading. This convinced me,—1l. That reading 
might be taught entirely without the use of spelling.—2. 
That the method of attaining this object, namely, by simply 
causing the pupil to look upon a word, and pronounce it 


* In another place Olivier enumerates his objections to the spelling 
method somewhat in the following terms ;— 

1. Instead of beginning with the sounds necessary to the production of 
the language itself, and then uniting these sounds with certain symbols, 
the spelling method begins most unnaturally with soundless letters, and 
does not even use thse as guides to the true sounds. Moreover, since the 
letters of the alphabet are insufficient to indicate all the sounds in common 
use, the very attempt to teach reading by its means alone, leads to dissatis- 
faction on the part of teacher and learner. 

2. The spelling method resolves a word not into the number of simple 
sounds which compose it, but into the number of letters which it may 
happen to contain; a practice which must lead to error and confusion, 
for example,—the word caught contains six letters, ce, a, u, ge, aitch, te, 
and only three sounds, 

3. By this method one letter which, under different circumstances, is 
the representative of many sounds, is not called differently, as circum- 
stances vary, but always by one name,—a practice which must surely 
prove, both to teacher and child, the inutility of spelling; thus o retains 
its name, whether it be o in ore, in or, or in move; s is always so called, 

whether it be met with in is, in this, in sure, division, &c. 

4. Letters which are used to indicate the most various and opposite 
sounds, whether long or short, are made to have the same sound to the 
ear, although the office of these letters is simply to address the eye, as, 
gh in high, e in ale, &e. 

5. The name of the letter is frequently no guide whatever to any one 
of the sounds which it represents,—for example, ch, g (hard), h, w, &c. 
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after the teacher, who made certain remarks respecting the 
division of its syllables*, if not much easier and shorter than 
the old method, was certainly much more agreeable.—3. 
That the connexion which in the mind of every reader is 
felt to exist, between audible (spoken) words and visible 
(written or printed) ones, can be most naturally impressed 
upon the learner, by the simultaneous appeal to sight and 
hearing, provided we exclude all extraneous aids, such as 
the names of the letters: hence, 4. Upon this. principle 
must be founded a new method of attaining the desired 
object. Thus far had I proceeded in my inquiries, when, in 
in the year 1780, I was appointed teacher of the French 
language in the celebrated educational establishment of 
Dessau, called the Philanthropic Institute. This was the 
most flourishing period of the Institution, and I accepted, 
with gratitude, the office which promised so honourable a 
field for my future exertions. It was, of course, a part of 
my duty to give instruction to beginners in the art of reading 
the French language, and in doing so I was made more than 
ever sensible of the perversity of the old methods, but I was 
not yet in a condition to put in practice my improved method, 
because here I had a large number of children to instruct, 
I continued most unwillingly to follow the beaten track, 
but never relinquished the hope of being able to discover a 
more pleasant path. Many attempts were made and relin- 
quished, when it rons | that in one of those moments, 
when I was wrestling with the despair into which the 
bad success of my attempts had led me, the first glimpse 
of the fundamental idea of a Phonic Method flashed before 
my mind’s eye with the rapidity of lightningt. It was a 
small spark, but by diligent care I succeeded in fanning it 
into a bright flame, by the light of which I was soon 
enabled to perceive the object I had so long sought,—the 
whole principle of my method. This principle lay in an 
exceedingly small compass,—in the possibility of resolving 
every word in the language into its simple audible elements. 
The reader is, I confess, in great danger of imitating the 
learned doctors of Salamanca assembled round the egg of 
Columbus,—* Is that all?’ said they, “ we could have done 
that !”—“ Yes,” said the great disccverer ; “ the thing is, that 
you could have done it, and I have done it.” 

To comprehend this analysis requires but little more 
exertion than is given by every child in learning to 
speak, and the child is competent to it in proportion to 
the facility with which he can, speak on entering the 
school. He is first taught the component parts of 
words, and then the method of putting them together so 
as to form words. The grave error of the old method 
is that, although the child is competent to speak, we 
confine him to spelling. If he can pronounce words, he 
can also pronounce their separate parts, and this is a 
most important preliminary exercise of the Phonic 
Method. By an after process he associates these sounds 
with letters, and thus learns to read. 

After offering some arguments, to prove the applica- 
bility of his method to every language, on account of 
the strict agreement which he makes to exist between 
the sound and the symbol, Olivier concludes by remark- 
ing, that as the value of every educational method must 


* He might have added, with particular reference to radical words and 
syllables which had a natural resemblance. 

+ In another place Olivier mentions a circumstance which led him to 
the idea of separating words into their audible elements, and using letters 
as the mere conventional symbols of these elements. When he was 
studyiug the German language, and was struggling with all those diffi- 
culties of pronunciation which to a Frenchman are so formidable, he was 
accustomed to amuse himself at his leisure in reading German aloud. 
On one occasion he was engaged thus with Gessner's Idyllen, printed in 
Roman characters. When crawling on at a snail's pace, he suddenly 
stumbled against the word wache (a watchman). Deceived by its resem- 
blance to the French word vache (a cow), he involuntarily gave it the 
French pronunciation, and of course associated a cow instead of a watch- 
man with the events of the story he was reading. This made it so very 
ridiculous as to rouse him to a sense of his mistake, and to an investiga- 
tion of its cause,—how did it arise? Clearly, in giving to the German 
guttural ch the soft or palatal sound of the French ch. But on thinking 
further, he found he was not able at once to distinguish clearly between 
these two sounds, save in connexion with the words in which they 
occurred. If one is able to read the whole word, the mind must clearly 
be cognizant of the separate parts of such whole word, since, by looking 
at certain symbols, certain corresponding sounds are suggested; but so 
much are we in the habit of reading words by the mechanical aid of 
memory, that the separate sounds exist as mere abstractions in the mind, 
and are never made to render their valuable aid in the business of 


education. 
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be proved, not by theory but by practical results, he had 
listened to the advice of several distinguished men, who 
had recommended him to travel, in order to diffuse his 
method among good teachers, whereby it might be tested. 

It would be interesting to trace the progress and 
success of Olivier during his travels, but we have not 
been able to find any record of them beyond a few 
scattered notices not written by himself. It appears 
that at Leipzig, on the 21st of March, 1802*, a public 
examination was made of this method. The impression 
produced was so favourable that the, method was per- 
manently adopted in the celebrated Rathsfreischule of 
that city, whose directors, MM. Plato and Dolz, im- 
parted to the method additional fame. Olivier appears 
also to have visited Berlin, and to have introduced his 
method at the Orphan Asylum at Potsdam. In the 
short space of four weeks he. had produced results which 
were thought worthy of public notice. In the presence 
of a numerous assembly of eompetent judges, (among 
whom were two ministers of state,) a:large class of poor 
orphan children gave unéquivocal proofs of very supe- 
rior skiJl in the analysis of words, and in reading from 
wall-tablets. An observer remarked, that the evident 
skill with which the children resolved words into their 
component sounds, must be of great use in the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language. The two ministers gave out 
several French words, which the children, without hesi- 
tation, resolved into their component sounds, and referred 
to the corresponding symbols on the wall-tablets, and 
this was done with a purity of pronunciation and a 
distinctness of articulation which excited surprise and 
admiration. 

But success such as this did not afford Olivier that 
unalloyed satisfaction which he seemed fairly entitled to 
enjoy. He had now to contend with envy and opposi- 
tion, and to witness the success of opponents and rivals, 
who wished ‘either to destroy his method or to deprive 
him of the merit of having invented it. He notices 
these annoyances in the preface to his great work, 
“ Ortho-epo-graphisches Elementarwerk,” which ap- 
peared ‘in 1804; and in his usual inflated style, he 
supposes the eyes of the whole world are gazing upon 
him with the admiration usually bestowed upon a great 
inventor or discoverer. Certain, however, is it, that, 
from whatever cause, the methed of Olivier did not 
succeed in other hands than his own, so that in the year 
1814, when Olivier died, his method departed with him; 
but its principle had already become the basis of several 
phonic methods, which have passed the true ordeal of 
practical application by skilful teachers. 

Olivier undoubtedly has the merit of entering deeply 
into the fundamental principles of language. Before 
his time no teacher had made so many inquiries into the 
nature of articulate sounds, or profited so much by what 
was already known. But Olivier was not sufficiently 
ready to acknowledge his obligations to others, especi- 
ally of the extent to which he had availed himself of the 
labours of Kempelen and Haller, the former of whom 
was more celebrated for the invention of that clever 
trick the Automaton Chess Player, than for his really 
useful discoveries respecting the formation of articu- 
late sounds. Many of Olivier’s published writings 
were also confused and wordy, and his phonic method 
was fragmentary, and not well adapted to public 
schools. Olivier introduced the children to reading b 
giving them preparatory exercises, the object of which 
was to test and prepare their powers of speech. The 

* It is to be remarked, that between the date of the original discovery, 
1780 or 1781, and the year 1802, when a public examination of the 
method was made in Leipzig, no account is given of the proceedings of 
Olivier. He was doubtless engaged in evglving his method, and making it 
practically useful. But it is curious to notice, that for some time Olivier 
a to have concealed his method, and in 1786, at the request of Dr. 

asedow, director of the Philanthropic Institute of Dessau, who felt the 
deficiencies of the spelling method, and wished to imaprove upon it, 
Olivier actually edited a work, which had that object in view. We need 


hardly say that it contained no Phonic principle, and differed but slightly 
from its predecessors, 
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teacher gave out words and short sentences, which the 
children repeated. .They were then taught to reduce 
the sentences to words, the words to syllables, the 
syllables into their elements. The principal sounds of 
the language were thus practised, and the pronunciation 
attended to with the strictest care, before any letters 
were set before the children. After this, pictures were 
exhibited, and at the end of the name of each object 
represented was the required sound; thus, barrel 
taught the sound of /, tulip the sound of p, fish that of 
sh, &c. This plan introduced life and activity into the 
classes, and taught ehildren to recognise in each indivi- 
dual sound a necessary portion of a whole. 

Olivier’s method met with much opposition from the 


supporters of the old system, but there were found a © 


sufficient number of intelligent teachers to take it u 
and give it a fair trial. The favourable results which 
they were able to attain by its means, led to a more 
general appreciation of its merits, and numerous publi- 
cations began to report favourably of it. Thus Olivier 
was the means of opening a new path in instruction, and 
must be generally acknowledged as the pioneer of the 
Phonic Method. Teachers found some difficulty in 
employing one part of his method, which required great 
attention to the position of the organs of speech. 

The subsequent progress of this method will be de- 
scribed hereafter. 





PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


Tue son of Herod sat in regal state 
Fast by his sister-queen,—and mid the throng 
Of supple courtiers and of Roman guards, 
Gave solemn audience. Summon’d to his bar 
A prisoner came, who with no flattering tone 
Brought incense to.a mortal. Every eye 
Question’d his brow, with scowling eagerness, 
As there he stood in bonds. But when he spake 
With such majestic earnestness,—such grace 
Of simple courtesy ;—with fervent zeal _ 
So boldly reason’d for the truth of God, 
The ardour of his heaven-taught eloquence 
‘Wrought in the royal bosom, till its pulse 
Responsive trembled with the new-born hope 
* Almost” to be a Christian. So, he rose, 
And with the courtly train swept pompous by. 
Almost—and was this all, thou mighty king? 
Thou listener to the ambassador of heaven,— 
* Almost persuaded?”—Ah! hadst thou exchanged 
Thy trappings and thy purple, for his bonds 
‘Who stood before thee,—hadst thou drawn his hope 
Into thy breast, even with the sharpest spear 
Of martyrdom,—how great had been thy gain!— 
O ye! who linger while the call of God 
. Bears witness with your conscience, and would fain, 
Like King Agrippa, follow,—yet draw back 
Awhile into the vortex of the world, 
Perchance to swell the hoard which death shall sweep 
Like driven chaff away,—mid stranger bands,— 
Perchance, by pleasure’s deadening opiate lull'd 
To false security,—or by the fear 
Of man constrain’d or moved to give your sins 
A little longer scope,—beware !—beware ! 
Lest that dread “almost” shut you out of heaven. 
CLEANTHES. 











Wuar were all the realms of this world but a dungeon of 
darkness without the beams of the sun? All their fine 
scenes hid from our view; lost in obscurity. In vain we 
roll around our eyes in the midnight gloom. In vain we 
strive to behold the features of amiable nature. Turn whi- 
ther we will, no form or comeliness appears. All seems a 
dreary waste, an undistinguished chaos, till the returning 
hours have unbarred the gates of light, and let forth the 
morn. ‘Then what a prospect opens! The heavens are 
paved with azure, and strewed with roses. A variety of 
the liveliest verdures array the plains. The flowers put on 
a glow of the richest colours. The whole creation stands 
forth, dressed in all the charms of beauty. The ray. 

eye looks round and wonders.— Hervey. 
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